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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 


(a) To encourage the study of all matters connected with the perception 
of radiation by the human organism with or without an instrument. 

(6) To spread information amongst members, by means of a journal, 
lectures and other means, about the use of dowsing for geophysical, medical 
and agricultural and other purposes and for tracing objects animate or 
inanimate. 
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NOTICES 


A list of members is included in this Journal. Any alterations 
required should be notified to the Editor. 

* * . * * 

The Editor would be obliged if anyone who has a copy of The 
Physics of the Divining Rod to dispose of would communicate 
with him. 

* x * * * 

Radiesthesia II and Dr. Richard’s Medical Dowsing can be 
obtained from Dr. W. Guyon Richards, 9 Fordington Road, 
Highgate. N.6, at 3/6 and 1/1, post free, respectively, or 4/6 if 
ordered together. 

* * * * * 


The following additions have been made to the Library : 
Pendulum Play, by Noel Macbeth, 36 pages: Response in the 
Living and Non-Living. by J. C. Bose, 191 pages; Water- 
Divining, by Theodore Besterman, 208 pages. 


* * * * % 


Copies of Dowsing, by Captain W. H. Trindcr, can be obtained 
from Colonel A. H. Bell, York House, Portugal Street, London, 
W.C.2, at 6/4 for members and 8/4 for non-members. 

* * * ca * 


The price of Journals to non-members is 1/6. 
The price of new Journals to members, in excess of the free 
number, and of old Journals, is 1/- and 9d. respectively. 
Six free copies of the Journal will be given on request to 
writcrs of articles in it, in addition to the usual copy. 
* * * * * 


A member who has just resigned has the following Journals 
and books to dispose of : 
Journals : Nos. 13-22 (bound); also Nos, 23-44, less 25, loose. 
Water Diviners and their Methods, by H. Mager. 
The Divining Rod, by Sir William Barrett and Theodore 
Besterman. Both books are in good condition. 
Offers should be sent to the Editor. 
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Whalebone strips cut to the following dimensions can be 
obtained from Messrs. Devine and Co. Ltd., St. Stephen’s Road, 
Old Ford, London, E.3, at the price of 5/- per rod (2 strips) :- 
Flat: 12in. long x 7mm. wide x 2mm. or 3mm. thick 
Circular: 12in. long x 3mm. or 4mm. in diameter 
Square: 12in. long x 3mm. or 4mm. square section 

Rods made of strips of these sizes have been tested by a number 
of dowsers and are recommended by the B.S.D. Investigation 
Committee. 

Spherical whale-ivory pendulums can also be supplied at 8/- 
each. Prices for rods and pendulums prepared to specific 
dimensions are given on request. 

All prices are post free in U.K. 


* * * * k 





The Society’s badges can be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary. Owing to the increased cost of postage the price is 
now 1/8 post. free. 

* * * * * 

Communications for the Editor, and inquiries, should be sent to 
Colonel A. H. Bell, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 








ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1944 


The tenth Annual General Meeting was held at the rooms of 
the Royal Asiatic Socicty, 74 Grosvenor Strect, at 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, October 25th, 

Members present were Colonel A. H. Bell (Chairman), Mrs. 
Stanton Barnes, Mrs. Barraclough, Mrs. Wyndham Bates, Miss 
C. H. Bell, Mrs. W. S. Biggs, Mr. B. C. Bugler, Mr. S. Bulford, 
Mr. Hf. T. Burrell, Miss M. Cameron, Miss E. Carew, Countess 
de Chrapowicki, Mr. Hf. S. Collins, Miss L. Cuppage, Mrs. A. 
Davie. Mrs. M. Dundas. Mr. L. E. Ecman, Miss V. Fletcher, 
Licut.-Colonel J. H. Gibbon, Mrs. M. Glanville, Mr. C. F. Hamilton, 
Surgeon Captain M. H. Knapp, R.N., Mr. W. H. Lamb, Mr. J. P. 
Le Grand, Mr. N. Macbeth, Mrs. Merrylecs, Dr. W. Nunan, Mrs. 
C. S. Orford, Mr. O. F, Parker, Major C. H. Pogson, Mr. J. C. 
Primmer, Mr. J. Quain, Mr. E. F. Ross. Miss N. Stannard, Mr. G. 
Underwood, Miss B. C. Warner, Mrs. O. V. Yates and Lieut.- 
Colonel Ht. M. Edwards (/Hon. Secretary). 

2. The Minutes of the 1943 meeting were taken as read, a 
fullreport of the proceedings having been publ ished in the Journal 
of December, 1943. 

3. Colonel Bell read the following report : 

Ladics and Gentlemen, 

The most important event of the past year has been the 
alteration to the Rules, by which the annual rates of subscription 
and the Life Members’ subscriptions have been raised, and an 
entrance fee instituted. 

Many people considered that the original subscription of 5s. 
was always too low, and it was intended, when five years ago a 
new code of rules was drawn up, that the subscription should 
be raised. 

Owing to the outbreak of the war the new rules were not 
brought before a General Mecting for confirmation, and so the 
increased rates of subscription did not come into force. 

There were several reasons why the introduction of the higher 


- rates should no longer be delayed. Besides the increased cost 


of printing and stationery, you must remember that the Society 
has hitherto becn run on a narrow margin of solvency, and that 
services which would normally have to be paid for, such as typing 
and routine clerical work, have been carried out by the Hon. 
Treasurer and in my office. Such a state of affairs cannot be 
looked upon as permanent, and it is only meet that the Society’s 
income should be large enough to provide for an office, however 
humble, and for the payment of some, at any rate, of the clerical 
work, 

Furthermore, the Society has not hitherto been in a position 
to make adcquate grants towards the enfurtherance of the objects 
for which it was formed, such as research, lectures, meetings, 
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dowsing for the Army put on a proper basis, and has, I believe, 
been successful in arousing considerable interest. It is much 
to be hoped that in a country where an adequate supply of water 
is often so difficult to obtain, dowsing will come to be recognized 
as a scientific reality. 

I must confess that from what I have heard from a member 
in North Africa, dowsers are themselves sometimes to blame for 
the official opposition to their employment. as they do not realise 
the necessity for an intelligent and well-proven technique, the 
result being that they are not always able to perform what they 
claim to do. 

Some naturally sensitive pcople scem to think the ‘y are entitled 
to consider themselves dowsers directly they discover that 
a twig moves in their hands over water, not knowing that 
reactions are liable to occur at other points in the intricate field 
of manifestation which a subterranean conductor gives out, 
and that there are disturbing influences such as the presence of 
other streams, of electric cables and so on, which have to be 
reckoned with. 

A proficient dowser should be able to give a reliable estimate of 
depth and quantity as well as an accurate location. He should, 
too, when he knows the geological conditions. be able to give the 
depth and thickness of intervening strata, as described in an 
article in Journal No, 40, and further more he should be able 
to give an idea of the chemical content of the water. 

Several letters have been received from Mr. Wheeler. of 
Kalamunda, West Australia, and from Mr. George, of Auckland. 
New Zealand, about their experiments with colours. They ar 
of decided interest. as some of their results agree with observations 
made in research work in this country. 

I want to draw attention to the remarkable instance of sex 
prediction made by Mr. Bramley and reported in Journal No. 43. 
He foretold the sex of the calves of 15 cows belonging to a farmer, 
Mr. R. H. Green, and stated that another cow which was thought 
to be in calf was not actually so. Mr. Bramley was correct in 
every case; the chance of this occurring is. I think, something 
like four million to one against, if it be considered that a three- 
fold choice existed with cach cow. 

The Journal had been produced on the same lines as before 
until a new volume, VI, was started with No. 44 Journal. 
The opportunity was then taken of changing the title to RADIO 
PERCEPTION, and of dividing the subject matter into ¢ ategories, 
the object being to give the “Journal a more scientific quality. 
The contents are now printed in three parts: Part I, containing 
articles on dowsing as an operation explainable by physical 
laws; Part II dealing with dowsing for medical purposes, while 
articles on such subjects as map dowsing—that is, the subjective 
aspect of dowsing—are confined to Part TI. I hope members 
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approve of this new arrangement. 

I am sorry that the paper on which the journal is printed has 
somctimes been of inferior quality. As you know, there has 
been a great shortage of paper for some years, owing to the 
cnormous amount used by Government and the Services, and 
to lack of labour for converting the raw material into the finished 
article. The paper for the last two numbers has been slightly 
better and also more expensive, but I do not know how long it 
will be forthcoming. Personally, I think we have been very 
fortunate to be able to keep up the Journal almost at its pre-war 
size. 

As Editor, I express my thanks to all those who have been 
kind enough to send contributions to the journal, namely: Mr. 
G. Austin Browne. Mrs. Barraclough, Mr. Benham, Mr. Chapman, 
Mr. Eeman for the report of his lecture after last year’s General 
Meeting. Mr. Erlank, Colonel Edwards, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Huatriss, Mr. King, Mr. Maby, Miss MacKeogh, Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Underwood. 

I would like to take this opportunity of asking all members 
who practise dowsing in the field successfully, to send me for 
publication in the Journal a detailed description of how they 
work, 

I have always held that the operation of dowsing is extremely 
individualistic. It is somewhat disconcerting to know that 
that one successful dowser finds certain bands of influence in 
connection with a stream, whilst other successful dowsers are 
quite unable to do so, This is no doubt partly due to difference 
in sensitiveness : for instance, it seems that many people who 
cannot use the ordinary forked rod can get genuine reactions 
with an angle rod. 

Nevertheless, there must be some fundamental phenomena 
which all dowsers experience, and a comparison of the methods 
of different dowsers will greatly assist in the discovery of these 
general fundamental factors. 

The library has not been drawn on to the same extent as last 
year. The most recent addition is Mr. Macbeth’s little book 
called ~ Pendulum Play.” 

x * * * * 

Now we come to the Accounts : 

A Financial Statement was published inthe September Journal, 
and copies of the statement are available at this mecting. 

You will see that the opening balance of £266 1s. 1d. has risen 
to £377 14s. 8d. Actual receipts were £192 1s. 8d., as against 
£140 16s. 9d. in the previous year, mainly owing to sundry Life 
Subscriptions, whilst expenditure during the year was almost 
exactly the same as in the previous year, viz., £130 8s. 1d. as 
against £130 7s. 9d. The item for printing the Journal, of 
“87 L1s., in 1942-43, however, included five Journals, whereas that 
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of £81 1s. 1d. was for four Journals, so you will see that the cost 
of the Journal has risen considerably. 

I must draw your attention to the fact that this Statement of 
Accounts is not a Balance Sheet. Amongst Receipts are some 
subscriptions which have been paid in advance, whilst a few out- 
standing subscriptions may have to be added. No account, 
moreover, has been taken of stock, in the shape of Journals, 
badges, and so on. 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Cecil Stoughton, the accounts 
have again been audited without a fee. 

4. The appointments to the Council of Mr. O. F. Parker 
and Dr. W. G. Richards, to fill vacancies caused by the resigna- 
tions of Dr. H. Munro and Miss M. EK. Macqueen, were confirmed 
by the Meeting. 

5. The adoption of the Accounts, proposed by Mr. Ross, 
seconded by Mr. Parker, was approved. 

6. A vote of thanks to the Honorary Auditor, Mr. Cecil 
Stoughton, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel Edwards, and seconded 
by Mr. Ross, was carried. 

7. A vote of thanks to the Chairman for his address, and for his 
unremitting labours on behalf of the Society since its inception, 
was proposed by Mr. Eeman and carried by acclamation. 

The meeting was followed by tea, after which Mr, B. Winter 
Gonin, F.R.S.M., delivered an address on “ The Human Battery,” 
which is printed below. 
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LABORATORY RESEARCHE ACCOUNTS, 1943-44 
BouRk?TON-ON-THE-HILL, 
MoreTon-IN-Marsu, Gos. 
October 6th, 1944 
My Dear Colonel, , 

I now enclose list of all donations (as shown by my Bank Pass 
Book and receipt counterfoils) to the Laboratory and Fund 
since it was opened in 1940, for publication in the Journal. 

The other facts which you may need for your annual statement 
are as follows, made up, if you do not mind, to April 5th, 1944, 
as it is then that I have to do my income tax return, &c. And 
I will make the same arrangement cach year in future. 

(1) Total Receipts from Fees and Donations a a 
between April 5th, 1943, and April 5th, 1944 388 IL 2 

viz.. By Donationsto Fund £31 17 0 

By my own Profes- 


sional Fees as 356 14 2 
Total Laboratory and Running Expenses over 
the same period, 1943-44 249 8 O 


(2) Hence Gredit Balance, applied to the reduc- 
tion of Bank Overdraft on previous years 
of B.S.D. rescarch work (1935-40) before 
institution of the Research Fund — Ws 
Outstanding Amount of Bank Overdraft «; 
on April 5th, 1944, debited to Laboratory 
Research Account are a .. 1663 8 8 
N.B.—Since April the Bank Overdraft has been further and 
substantially reduced, so it appears that the position is being 
steadily retrieved, thanks to B.S.D. contributions to the Fund, 
plus my own credit payments. The Laboratory can, therefore, 
continue to function and radiesthetic research work be carried 
on as in past years ; though my time is necessarily very restricted 
at present, by the ficld survey work and associated reports 
that have provided some 11/12ths of the yearly funds, as will 
be seen above. Nor will it be pdéssible, until the deficit on 
the 1935-42 work has been paid off, to spend money on cither 
serious instrumental developments or a laboratory assistant 
both of which are, of course, urgently needed. 
Yours sincerely, 


J. C. MABY 


te 


DONATIONS 


em dd 

1940 April Colonel A. H. Bell... ae = 20 0 O 
H. N. Sanctuary, Esq. sta Bis 20 0 O 

May  L. E. Eeman, Esq. ... —_ nse 30 0 O 

Miss M. Cameron —... mee iii 20 0 O 
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£ s. d, 

1941 Aug. Captain W. H. Trinder ios 25 0 0 
Sept. Dr. D. Russell ae = . *HR @ 

Nov.  B.S.D. Council (Grant) ids 25 0 O 

1942) July Captain W.-H. Trinder or se 30 0 0 
Colonel A. H. Bell 10 0 O 

Oct. Dr. W. Guyon Richards ne 5 0 0 

Nov. L, E. Eeman, Esq. ... as Sag 10 0 0 

Dec. Colonel A. H. Bell ... es =e 10 0 0 

Major T. E. Hulbert i in 1 1 0 

1943 Jan.  V.D. Wethered, Esq. ses - 15 0 
Colone! A. H. Bell... sa i 10 0 0 

J. Page, Esq. an ae al 110 


Mar. Mrs. Barraclough _... eae ati 1 0 0 
April J. R. Parkington, Esq. be aS 2 0 0 


May D.O. King, Esq. ... a “a 5 0 0 
June  H. M. Sparrow, Esq. oes _ 1 0 0 
Oct. V. D. Wethered, Esq. — wie 10 0 
W. R. Anderson, Esq. one we 22 0 

Dec. Colonel A. H. Bell... cian we 10 0 O 
1944 Jan. O.F. Parker, Esq. ... ee ou 3.3 0 
Feb. HH. M. Gregory, Esq. ins so 2 0 0 
Mrs. F. W. S. Jourdain hes vn 1 00 
Lieut.-Commander P. Blackwell ... 2 2 0 

Mar. Mrs. Beresford aw on ae 10 0 
F. L. Tomlinson, wa ote eee 100 

April Mrs. Bisley... cas aes 5 0 
W. W. Hawker. Esq. eds wats 10 0 0 

Mrs. C. Ward ah er _ 5 0 

May _— Dr. D. Russell oes vr “ 25 0 0 
July L. E. Eeman, Esq. ... ae ss 10 0 0 
D. O. King, Esq. oa 5 0 0 

Aug.  Lieut.-C olonel K. W. “Merryle costs 20 0 O 
Sept. M. St. J. Kelly, Esq. oa eae 5 0 0 


TotaL To DaTE ... .. £844 4 0 

Note.—The above-mentioned donations to this sii and 

the B.S.D. Research Fund since April, 1940, and for which 

I wish to express my sincere thanks and gratitude, are hereby 

certificd by me to have been duly accredited to that Fund 

and to have been applied to current research in Dowsing and 
Radiesthesia on behalf of the B.S.D. 

J. CECTL MABY 
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PART ONE 
THE HUMAN BATTERY 


By B. WINTER GONIN 


Any suggestions as to a scientific explanation of the causation 
of any manifestation of Radiesthesia—particularly of Dowsing— 
form no part of my duty this afternoon. I am not entcring this 
field of polemics. Still, light can possibly be thrown upon Dowsing 
by certain factual observations, but I leave it to each listener 
to settle for himself how far this can be done, after the electrical 
make-up of the body has been considered. , 

Whether Dowsing is entirely a physical or a psychical manifesta- 
tion or whether it is due to a conjoint activation by both, as in all 
psycho-physical reactions, is a matter outside the ambit of my 
talk. Of one thing, however, I am positive, and that is that 
Dowsing has nothing whatever to do with the discredited theory 
of psycho-physical parallelism. On the other hand. those who 
lean towards the theory of inter-actionism, cognize interaction 
between the spiritual or mental processes and those which are 
material or nervous. Now, externalization of sensibility lies in 
the confines between hypnotic and psychical phenomena, but 
you cannot explain life or life processes in terms of physics : 
you can only show that physics is merely intelligible in terms of 
organism. As Professor Charles Fox set out in his Mind and 
its Body: There are four terms to the relation to the Mind-Body 
problem and they are (1) the person or ego, (2) spiritual forces, 
(3) the mind and (4) the living body. And this must be taken 
into consideration when dealing with Dowsing, for a psychology 
without a soul is a soulless psychology. 

Recent discoveries in physics have enabled us to reduce to 
unity the various phenomena susceptible of analysis through the 
study of all known radiations—ionic, electronic and atomic 
the usual electro-magnetic radiations, radio-clectricity, wireless 
telegraphy, telephony and television. 

Georges Lakhovsky in his Secret of Life goes as far as to explain 
life as the dynamic equilibrium of cells, the harmony of multiple 
radiations which react upon one another, and disease as the 
oscillatory equilibrium of cells originating from external causes. 

On these lines, he explains many things such as migration in 
birds and beasts and the effects of terrestrial and magnetic currents 
on all living things. And who is going to say he is wrong ? 

The investigation ‘of Dowsing—be it normal or supernormal— 
is not a task, however, to be undertaken by any man, however 
eminent he be in any particular department of science, without 
guidance from precursors and without preparation. So what ? 

So let us study—cursorily perhaps—what physics has to teach 
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us about the human body and its composition and then, perhaps, 
some useful, extraneous light may be focussed on our field. But 
first, a little philosophic ramble. The human is a water-animal 
by evolution ; certainly, he lives in a watery medium during the 
first nine months of his life. Equally certain is it, that water 
forms more than three-fourths of the body content and has the 
highest di-clectric constant. This property is responsible for 
ionization of the infinite number of molecules which water holds 
in suspension or in solution. It also possesses the highest specific 
heat and is present in every single chemical reaction. 

Evolutionists tell us that life on this planet, thirty million 
years or so before the advent of Adamic Man, first appeared in 
living forms in the inter-tidal mud reaches of the torrid primordial 
seas. These protists—as Haeckel called them—consisted of the 
very same chemical substances that formed their habitat. They 
consisted of a single micioscopic cell but containing a something 

—entelechy, Uélan vital, a life-essence—call it what you will, that 

distinguished that cell from all the non-living things from 
which the Earth is made. It is just that Life-Principle that 
distinguishes the living from the non-living. 

Immediately that life-principle departs from the living cell, 
the cell reverts to the same non-living matter of the Earth, from 
which it took its form. 

This life-principle has power to build its earthly body out of 
the very substance of which the earth is made. Every living 
thing has this power. 

This life-principle in vegetable living things has the power to 
take those substances direct from the ground through their roots 
and build vegetable bodies from its habitation. 

Animal living things obtain these earthy substances by eating 
these vegetable bodies, but, in the final analysis, they are eating 
only the Dust of the Ground in organic form, because when the 
life-principle deserts them, they decompose into the Dust of the 
Ground. So, it is true that “ God made man in His own image 
out of the Dust of the Ground.” 

But we are also told that “God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life.” Is this also true ? 

At the moment that a child is born, it may truly be said to 
be alive, but it only has a sort of vegetative life : it lacks individual 
entity: its life is dependent upon its mother. One inrushing 
breath, however, through the tiny nostrils, and behold! the 
most stupendous accomplishment in all creation has been enacted. 
* God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and man becomes 
a living soul.” 

That being so, it is only a step to realise that a body potentially 
perfect falls within the ambit of the Divine Plan. Immediately 
we grasp the cosmic significance of this, we can appreciate a 
little of the tremendous responsibility placcd upon cach of us in 
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the scheme of Nature. 

For, if this life-principle be indeed of the Infinite, we are. in 
a measure, each of us. responsible to the Iifinite for the perfection 
or imperfection of our building. More. if we are responsible for 
the building of our bodies, we are equally responsible for their 
beauty. upkeep and repair. If this be so. there must be a method 
by which we can learn to make and keep our bodics immune to 
disease, for a perfect body capable of disease is unthinkable. 
Now let us come a little closer to this cell. 

Dr. George Crile in his Phenomena of Life tells us that the 
human body consists of three trillion cells or thereabouts—a few 
more or less doesn’t matter. The cell is the unit of structure and 
of function of the living organism. Plants and animals are 
disparate or disperse system of cell suspensions. The nucleus 
of the cell is comparatively acid. The cytoplasm of the cell is 
comparatively alkaline. The nucleus and the cytoplasm are 
separated by a semi-permeable membrane. Therefore the cell 
is a bipolar mechanism or an electric battery, the nucleus being 
the positive element, the cytoplasm the negative element. The 
rate of oxidation in the nucleus is greater than the rate of oxidation 
in the cytoplasm ; and therefore as the electric tension incrcases 
in the nucleus, the electricity passes through the nuclear membrane ; 
the electric potential in the nucleus falls and in consequence the 
current is interrupted. Since the potential is again immediately 
restored by oxidation, radiation and other chemical activity. 
we conceive that an interrupted current passes continually from 
the positive nucleus to the negative cytoplasm and in consequence 
a charge is accumulated on the surface membranes. As we have 
stated, these membranes of infinite thinness and of high di-electric 
capacity are peculiarly adapted to the storage and adaptive 
discharge of electric energy. 

Properly to understand the application of physical constants 
to the human mechanism it is necessary to have clearly in mind 
the electrical significance of certain physical terms such as 
potential, capacity and conductivity. In simplest terms, electric 
potential means the amount of electricity which is available for 
use or work in the part of a mechanism which is referred to. It 
is measured by taking some arbitrary point or part as a zero point 
and comparing the difference of potential between that arbitrary 
point and the part of the mechanism the potential of which is to 
be determined. It is necessary, of course, that these parts be in 
electric connection with cach other. This potential difference is 
generally designated by the abbreviation P.D. In commercial 
mechanisms the ground is generally sclected as the arbitrary 
zero point. In our measurements of potentials in different parts 
of the living mechanism we usually select the fascia immediately 
beneath the skin as the arbitrary zero point. 

The ability of a tissue or of a chemical system to conduct an 
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clectric current from a point of higher to a point of lower potential 
is called its electric conductivity. The «bility of a substance or of 
a chemical system to store electricity is called its electric capacity. 
The mechanism by which oxidation within the protoplasm of the 
cell generates the electric charges that operate the cell and the 
organism we postulate is due to the short wave radiation generated 
and emitted by oxidation within protoplasm. According to this 
conception this short wave radiation knocks off electrons. These 
moving electrons charge up the intricate network of the nervous 
system as well as the infinitely thin membranes that separate 
the various units of structure and the network within the cells. 

The entire mass of the brain that constitutes the ‘actual 
mechanism of the “ mind’ consists roughly of two parts—the 
gray matter and the white matter. It is estimated that in the 
cerebral cortex there are 1,200 million protoplasmic units of 
energy-transformation, or cells. The white matter of the brain 
contains no cells. The white matter of the brain is not a dynamo, 
it is a matrix on which are recorded the patterns of action. It 
is in this infinitely delicate white matter, or matrix of the brain 
that physical conductance paths of microscopic dimensions are 
established by clectric charges as they pass through the matrix. 
Those molecular paths of conductance become facilitated with 
the passage of certain specific electric currents which are generated 
in the cells of the gray matter of the brain. 

Since the matrix has no other function to perform, its function 
is changeless. Its structure is infinitely adopted to the creation 
of facilitated pathways. But within itself this plastic and passive 
matrix on which the special senses have caused to be etched this 
network of conducting pathways of action, furnishes no power 
whereby it may operate its intricate system. It is in the cells 
of the gray matter of the brain that the energy required to operate 
this system is gencrated. These cells generate and emit radiance 
originally taken by-the plant from the sun’s radiance and from 
the nitrogen fraction of the protoplasm. This solar radiance and 
the nitrogen fraction derived originally from lightning, from 
terrestrial clectrical forces, and from the nitrifying bacteria are 
the sole source of the power of the cells to fabricate energy. 

Since the only source of energy of animals is the energy which 
the animal captured in the form of food from the plant, and 
since the energy held in the plant was captured from solar radiance 
and from the nitro group in the soil, the energy that operates 
the brain in fabricating memory, reason, imagination, in expressing 
the emotions, in fighting and escaping, is not like—-but is in 
fact-—the identical radiance which is released by detonation in 
the radiogens of the protoplasm of the brain cells. 

Since in common with the other cells of the organism, the brain 
cells are electrochemical radiating mechanisms; since their 
function is an energy function; since the structure and the 
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function of the brain depend on clectrochemical processes and 
radiation ; then, training and education must be purely physical 
in nature. 

In the animal battery as in the man-made battery, when as the 
result of continuous action the contra-electric current equals the 
primary current, then the electric circuit is inactive and dead ; 
the electric potential within the circuit and within the cells 
coincidentally falls to zero—and the animal is dead. Such a 
death is unique in that there is no struggle, there is only a con- 
tinuous loss of energy, until the animal or man stops living as 
inconspicuously as a battery fades to zero. Just as a battery 
runs down by virtue of polarization and is restored by opening 
the circuit, so in the case of the billions of brain cells that run 
down by virtue of polarization as the result of adequate stimula- 
tion of the senses, if the stimuli are reduced below the threshold 
of action, the nerve circuits are opened and depolarization occurs. 
This is sleep. 

To sum up :—We have seen that the human is a water animal, 
that water has the greatest di-electric constant. It possesses 
great solvent powers although animperfect conductor of electricity. 
We have seen that the human is composed of the mineral ions 
of earth and we have seen that he is energised by chemical, 
electrical, magnetic and radioactive agencies. And he is a 
“receptor ~ of like influences in his environment, for it is an 
artifact to separate Man from his environment or universe. All 
three kingdoms—nineral, vegetable and animal —are all electrically 
governed, and in this fact lies their relationship. Man is a dual 
entity, with a conscious and unconscious mind. 

What are characteristics of the unconscious mind ? Thompson 
Jay Hudson in his Divine Pedigree of Man states these charac- 
teristics to be mainly four :- 

(1) Instinct or Intuition, Deductive Powers and Memory. 

(2) Telekinetic Energy 

(3) Telepathy 

(4) Natural emotion 
Extended to infinity, he suggests that potentially :— 

No. 1 betokens Omniscience 

No. 2 Omnipotence 

No. 8 Omnipresence, and 

No. 4 Infinite Love. 
This does not mean that we can measure the powers of the Divine 
Mind or sect up any standard of its limitations, but it docs mean 
that we may know something of its essential qualities by an 
analysis of its emanations ; just as we may, by spectrum analysis 
know something of the qualities of light, without presuming to 
reveal the extent or potency of solar influence. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for your attention, and 
trust that what I have said may provoke you all to think. 
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DOWSING 
No. 3 
By GUY UNDERWOOD 


LOCATING UNDERGROUND STREAMS 
WITH soME NOTES ON THE PARALLELS—Part I 


Before discussing methods of locating streams and the dowsing 
reactions generally, I should like to be allowed a little space in 
which to lament the fact that experiments m connection with 
the phenomena of water divining are extremely monotonous. 

Mr. Maby, in one of his writings, mentions plaintively he has 
carried out at least 3,000 recorded experiments. I think that 
[ must have carried owt nearly as many. 

The dowser’s experiments are physiological, without the 
advantages of the physiologist. We all know that the latter uses 
white rats, or guinea pigs, in his experiments, and that they do 
the real work. The dowser cannot, however, teach white rats 
to hold divining rods ; his experiments, therefore, must necessarily 
be upon himself. His own perceptions, through his nerves and 
muscles, must act as his only detectors of, and are his only means 
of measurement of, any reactions there may be. 

His difficulties are formidable and numerous. Reactions are 
often delicate and hard to catch. The Dowser’s movements are 
reflex *, and he is liable to control his own reflexes. If he docs 
so lis experiments will be misleading, which is infinitely worse 
than useless. 

Preconceived ideas will blind him to obvious facts. Auto- 
suggestion will provide him with fallacies. They are his enemies. 
It is hard to frustrate them. 

He soon finds that he can accept no new phenomenon as a 
fact until he has repeated the experiment at least fifty times, 
with idcutical results; and has also experienced the same 
phenomenon several times by accident, when he was not trying 
to find it. He must go on, and on, and on until he is sure. 

Having thus conveyed to the reader an impression of the 
immensity and difficulty of my altruistic labours, it is time, 
at the risk of being tedious, and before turning to the main 
subject of this article, to say a few words about technique. 

They are as follows: To catch the smaller and more delicate 
reactions it is necessary to use a sensitive rod. The dowser 
* Reflex actions are those produced independently of the will. Coughing, 

sneezing and breathing are reflex actions. Although involuntary, they 
are controllable to a limited extent. It is generally recognised that 
the movements of the rod are due to slight refiex alterations which 


oceur in the tension of the muscles of human beings, and probably of all 
animals, when within the influence of underground streams of water. 
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who uses a twig should use a very thin or a very long one. The 
twigs, half-an-inch thick, which some of the crack dowsers (such 
as Mr. Timms) have used are only suitable for the ultra sensitive. 
Such people could dowse just as well with a pair of tongs or 
scissors, or probably with nothing at all. I always use the 
specially designed sensitive rod described in a previous article. 

To distinguish between various reactions of a similar kind, 
there must be some means of measuring them. Measurement is 
the basis of scientific research. Scientists will tell you that that 
which cannot be measured has no scientific cxistence. 

There is no mechanical means of measuring the dowsing 
influence, mainly because we do not yet know what the dowsing 
influence is. 

Differences in the strength of reactions do, however, exist. 
The dynamic force of the muscular reactions themselves is, with 
the normal dowser, slight, and the differences in strength are 
smaller still. They are therefore extremely hard to catch. 

The genuinely ultra-sensitive dowser can gain a rough working 
guide to the strength of reactions by feeling the pull on his rod, 
and by counting the number of revolutions the rod will make. 
The normal dowser cannot sense minute differences in pull, and 
the twig does not, with him, rotate sufficiently vigorously or 
consistently. 

He must therefore use a rod designed to rotate casily. The 
best known of such rods is the Motorscope, used by Major Pogson. 
This consists of a piece of stiff wire, about nine inches long, bent 
so as to form a crank in the middle with a throw of about half- 
and-inch. Major Pogson holds this with both hands palm down, 
and shakes it as he uses it. This shaking is, I assume, to release 
any check on the rotations due to the friction of his hands. He 
has a special method of interpreting the movements of this 
rod, and both he and his father-in-law, who originally designed it, 
have been most successful with it. 
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Fig. 1.—Major Pogson’s Motorscope 


A simple rotating rod, which I find works well, is a wire bent 
similarly to the Motorscope, but with a throw of about two 
inches. Each end should be fitted with a handle, so as to eliminate 
friction as much as possible. In my experience it must be held 
with the righthand palmup. T[fnot held in this way it will chatter 
and not work consistently. I call this rod the Rotogauge, to 
distinguish it from the Motorscope. No pointer is necessary. 

The handles can be of wood or metal, but are better if made of 
wood with metal bearings. The handles should not be made of 
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glass, synthetic resin or vuleanite, as these materials generate 
slight static charges on friction, which entirely upset the working 
of the rod—a fact which seems to me to be of some significance. 


Fig. 2._- A rotating rod, with handles 


It is, no doubt, difficult for many people to accept the state- 
ment that a cranked rod will rotate at all, and more difficult 
still to believe that it will give only a limited number of rotations 
for any given strength of reaction. I can only suggest to those 
who doubt that they should try it. They will find that it is an 
actual physical fact and an immense help to the dowser. 

The reasons for the rotation itself have been explained in a 
former article. I can give no explanation as to why the number 
of rotations should depend upon the strength of the reaction. 
I can only say that I have experienced this phenomenon some 
thousands of times and have proved it accidentally many times. 

The number of rotations vary with different dowsers, but this 
can be allowed for by altering the length of the throw of the 
crank. A long throw decreases the number of rotations, and a 
short throw increases them. 

When gauging the minor reactions, these should first be located 
with a sensitive rod. When the dowser knows where they are 
they can be measured with a rotating rod. The latter is not 
sufficiently sensitive to be reliable in finding the small reactions. 


Locating the Stream 


There is little difficulty in the location of underground streams 
where we have some surface indications to help us. A good 
example of a “ surface indication ” is a well. The dowser knows 
that there must be a stream running into the well on one side, 
and out on the other. He can be sure in such a case that the 
reaction he feels at certain points on each side of the well must 
indicate water and nothing else. 

He can trace such a stream without difficulty, in both directions, 
with reasonable confidence that another dowser will not come 
along later and trace it on an entirely different course. 

His confidence is likely to waver a little on a site where no 
surface indications exist; for instance, on flat land where there 
are none of those interesting little valleys, folds in or ridges on 
the surface, which give such broad hints to the intelligent observer. 
Ifcre he has to rely entirely on his skill as a dowser, and he will 
find it extremely casy to make a mistake. 
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Few of us are given to enlarging upon our failures and some 
dowsers tend to give the impression that they never fail. It must 
be recognised, however, that the difficultics of locating a stream 
with certainty are very real. No dowscr can be sure of doing it 
always. Anyone who can prove ninety per cent. of successes is 
a very good dowser indeed. We do not yet sufficiently under- 
stand the phenomena which cause the reactions, and are liable 
to be misled in consequence. Even good dowsers, like good 
doctors, sometimes disagree. 

‘John Mullins was the most famous of modern dowsers, and was 
very reliable. His percentage of failures is variously stated to 
have been from 5 to 14 per cent., and I expect it was somewhere 
near or above the former. The best record of which I have 
heard is that of Major Pogson. whose recorded average of failures, 
during a certain period in India, and in very arid districts, was 
about 14 per cent. Leicester Gataker, who was also very well 
known and successful, admitted to ten per cent of failures. It 
ean, I think, be reasonably assumed that the average failures of 
skilled dowsers does amount to about ten per cent., and that 
the normal amateur can hardly expect to do so well. 

This is about the same as the reputed average of failures of 
civil engineers relying on geology. They. however, have the 
advantage that they are not expected to specify the exact spot 
where water will be found, as dowsers are expected to do. If 
they had to do this their failures would be infinitely more numerous, 

Where the engineer proposes to sink into sand, gravel or the 
like, his job is fairly easy. Other circumstances being favourable, 
he will obtain the water almost anywhere he may sink. 

Where the water is in rock fissures, or in streams running on 
impermeable strata, he is in a far worse position than the dowser. 
He cannot tell where the water flows. All he can say 
is the approximate depth at which the water may be expected. 
Almost invariably he will sink his borehole or well in the 
centre of a valley, assuming, or hoping, that the underlying strata 
will conform to the surfacec contours. Frequently they do not. 

He provides against this eventuality in his preliminary report 
by an intimation that trial shafts and headings may be 
necessary before sufficient water can be obtained. These are 
costly. Headings may cost from £5 to £15 per foot, and I have 
known them having to be driven for long distances. An immense 
amount of public money has been wasted merely because public 
authorities have not called in a competent dowser to advise the 
engineer as to the best place upon which the shaft should be sunk. 

I admit that if they did this it would be likely to lead to trouble, 
as civil engineers regard dowsers with the same envy. hatred and 
all uncharitableness as that with which “ qualified ”’ professional 
men usually regard unqualified practitioners or, in other words, 
“ quacks.”” There are, however, a few enlightened engineers, 
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As Mr. J. P. de Grand, the well-known hydraulic engineer, said 
in a lecture, “ Geology, plus the Dowser, did a little more than 
can be obtained in any other way.” 

The main disadvantage of the dowser’s position is that he has 
no qttalification, and, in consequence, no standing. Anyone 
‘ran call himself a dowser, whether good or bad. 

It should not be difficult to find means by which examinations 
could be held. The main subjects of such examinations should 
clearly be those in which the dowser can be most useful to the 
public. He is most useful in relation to water in fissures or 
channels, and is not as much needed where the water is in a 
saturated stratum such as sand or gravel. 

It would be well worth while for a dowser to pay a substantial 
fee to be examined, if, when he had passed, his status was estab- 
lished, and he was able to charge reasonable fees, as the engineer 
cloes. 

Such examinations would be of great benefit to dowsers 
generally, as they would establish dowsing in its simplest form 
as a proved and unquestionable fact. 

Let us now consider the case of a beginner at dowsing. ~He 
has discovered that he can use the twig. He has found the 
stream that feeds a well, and is full of enthusiasm. 

A friend who wants water in some remote part of a farm 
suggests that he should try to find it, and he consents to do so. 

We will assume that, unknown to cither party, an underground 
stream does exist on the proposed site ; that there are no surface 
indications ; that our hero is a normal, and notan ultra-sensitive 
dowser, and has no knowledge of the technique of dowsing. 

On arrival he will soon get a positive reaction, and will trace 
and mark out the supposed stream with little difficulty. Going 
further into the field he will, however, find another reaction, 
and another beyond that. He will be surprised at the amount 
of water available. 

On going further still, however, he will find several others, 
and will notice that each is the same distance apart and that 
the direction of each, and the twists and turns of all, coincide 
exactly with those of the first one. He begins to realise that 
so much coinciding exceeds the possibilities of coincidence ; that 
these cannot all be streams; and that his best course, before 
going further, is to obtain information about the technique of 
the art. Crestfallen, he sadly replaces his rod, joins the B.S.D. ; 
and from the illuminating pages of their Journal soon (if he reads 
the right number) solves the mystery. : 

The mystery which has baffled him is the “ Parallels ”’—the 
most important and significant of all the phenomena of dowsing. 


The Parallels 
It is obvious that the competent dowser must have some 
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knowledge of the phenomena and technique of the art. The 
more he has the better he is equipped, and the less likely to be 
dumbfounded and baffled by some unexpected effeet, the meaning 
of which he is unable to interpret. I propose, therefore, to 
describe the parallels, their peculiarities and associated phenomena, 
and how to recognise them, as fully as my knowledge goes. 

The influence that is felt by the dowser over an underground 
stream is called the “ positive ” influence, and the line of ground 
vertically above the stream is called the “ stream-band.” 

On each side of the stream-band reaction, and at equal distances 
from it, are found two other bands of positive reaction similar 
to, but slightly weaker than, that found over the stream-band. 
These are usually referred to as the “ inner parallels,” or merely 
“the parallels.” 

Beyond the inner parallels a series of other parallels occur, 
all equally spaced and parallel with the stream-band, decreasing 
gradually in strength as they recede from it until ultimately they 
become too weak to be sensed. All these, together with the 
inner parallels, are collectively known as the “ main parallels.” 
The strength of reaction of each-is approximately ten per cent. 
less than that of the preceding one. 

Where a stream is deep and strong 16 or 17 of the main parallels 
are perceptible to the dowser—-these may extend for nearly half- 
a-mile on each side of the stream. They can only be traced casily, 
to this distance, in the case of a stream which is reasonably 
isolated from others. If there is another stream nearby, its 
parallels will overlap those of the first stream and cause confusion. 
It is, however, nearly always possible to trace five or six of the 
parallels on each side of any stream, without difficulty, and 
these are ample for the purpose of the dowser. Fig. 3 shows the 
parallels of a deep strong stream giving a reaction of 26 R. and 
at a nominal depth of 60 feet. The figures show the approximate 
relative strength of the various parallels. These would extend 
in perceptible strength for over 300 yards on each side of the 
stream. 
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The inner parallels are the most important because, in the 
first place, the dowser is able to obtain from them a rough estimate 
of the depth; secondly, the depth indicated by them forms an 
essential part of the method of estimating the flow ; and thirdly, 
and most important of all, they are his greatest stumbling-block 
in locating the stream. 
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Many sites for wells, located by dowscrs, have been failures 
merely because the dowser mistook the reaction of one of the 
parallels for that of the stream itself. This error is probably 
the cause of most failures. Many skilled professional dowsers 
have recorded cases where this has happened, and I hope to 
show how this mistake can be avoided. 

One of the best examples of this kind of calamity is given by 
the late Major Creyke in B.S.D.J., Vol. IV, p. 209. He had 
been called in to advise on a case where two wells had been 
sunk. One was 25ft. deep and the other 45ft deep. Both had 
been sited by dowsers, but were unsatisfactory. 

He found the stream midway between them at a depth of 
16ft. 6in., and had a well sunk there, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the well-sinker, who pointed out the two deeper 
abortive wells on each side. A satisfactory permanent supply 
was obtained at a depth of 16ft. 6in. Each of the previous 
dowsers had mistaken a different one of the inner parallels for 
the stream ! 

Having located what he believes to be a stream, the dowser 
should find and gauge the inner parallels, and measure the distance 
to them, so as to confirm that the reaction on the supposed 
stream-band is the strongest, and that the supposed parallels 
are at equal distances. , 

He should further confirm his conclusions by finding, and 
measuring the reactions of, the third, fourth and fifth parallels * 
on each side. Their reactions should show appropriate and 
progressive reductions in strength. The strength of all reactions 
on one side should be equal to the corresponding ones on the 
other side, and if they are not, he should find out why. He 
should also check the distances apart to see that they are all 
approximately the same, as they should be. 

All this, no doubt, seems very claborate, but wells are expensive, 
and those whose money has been wasted in the sinking of fruitless 
wells are apt to show a remarkable lack of appreciation of the 
dowser’s well meant, but unsuccessful efforts. 

One well-known dowser refuses to locate the site for any well 
unless he can spend two days on doing so. It may be doubted 
whether it is really necessary to take so long, but I should recom- 
mend any dowser to pay at least two visits to any site on which 
there is any probability of a well being sunk on his advice, so 
as to check his conclusions. 

While on the subject of the parallels I should like to refer 
to one point which I consider to be of importance to the dowser. 
It is that a number of people have stated that the position of 
the parallels, in relation to the stream-band, is liable to alter at 
various times and for various causes, and some have said that 
the position of the stream-band itsclf will also vary. My ex- 
perience has not confirmed this. 
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[ have carried out a large number of experiments in connection 
with the parallels. I have never found their position to alter 
at all, either in wet or dry weather, in heat, cold, or any other 
condition of the atmosphere or at any time of the day or year. 

In my next article I hope to give particulars of some phenomena 
which may possibly explain this widely held conviction that 
the parallels alter in position. 


Neighbouring Streams 

Difficulties will be greatly increased if more than one stream 
exists. I have seen it stated that where there are two streams 
near to one another, it is impossible to find either with any 
certainty. Such a statement is an exaggeration, but the reactions 
of one stream do interfere with those of a neighbouring stream, 
and are liable to confuse the dowser. 

What can be said is that the more underground streams there 
are the harder it is to locate any of them. Most of my experi- 
ments have been made where there is a superfluity of underground 
streams, and at one time I nearly gave up dowsing owing to the 
difficulties encountered. Later, however, I found that these 
difficulties did mot apply clsewhere to nearly the same extent. 

I have had no experience in arid districts. but I should suppose 
that the easiest place in which to locate underground streams would 
be a desert! There, any underground streams which may exist 
should be perceptible at very considerable distances. 


Crossing Streams 

The crossing of underground streams, or of their parallels, 
can be very disconcerting. It produces the effect which I have 
heard referred to as a “ knot ’’—that is to say, the dowser will 
find the strength of reaction of a stream suddenly greatly 
increased in a certain place. For cxample, if a parallel of 16R. 
(revolutions) overlaps one of 20R., the dowser will get a reaction 
of approximately 36R. at that point. He will think that he has 
come upon a powerful stream until he tries, and fails, to trace 
the line of a stream of that strength, or, alternatively, to find the 
appropriate inner parallels of about 32R. 


Parallel Streams 

The position is worse if two neighbouring streams are them- 
selves approximately parallel. Then if two of the respective 
parallels happen to coincide he will find what appears to 
be a remarkably strong stream, which he may be able to trace 
for some distance. If, however, there are no appropriate parallels 
then there is no such large stream there, and the strong reaction 
ean on'y have been caused by the coinciding of two parallels, 
or of a parallel and a stream band. 

The only way I know of distinguishing streams in such a case 
is to mark out the parallels on the ground, or on a map, measure 
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their distances and number cach with their strength. It is a 
long and difficult job. If there is any possibility of a well being 
sunk under such conditions, I should not advise any amateur 
to give a definite opinion until he has got another good dowser 
to confirm or otherwise his own deductions, and to share the 
blame if a mistake is made. 

Fig. 4 shows the effect of such coinciding reactions as would 
result from two streams, of 50 and 60ft. depth respectively, and 
lying at a distance of 70ft. from each other. 
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Fig. 4.—Effect of Parallel Streams 


It will be seen that a maze of reaction strengths is produced, 
which would completely baffle and mislead any dowser who did 
not understand the cause. An inexperienced dowser would be 
almost certain to advise sinking on the inner parallel of stream B, 
where it coincides with the second parallel of stream A (where 
he gets the strongest reaction), thus missing both streams. 

The reactions would be misleading also in two other places 
within a space of 220 yards —first where the 7th parallels of both 
streams coincide on the right of them, and also at another place 
(not shown) where B5 would coincide with A3 on the lef€ of the 
stream. 

Such a case as this is not at all uncommon. 

It is, however, extremely unlikely that both streams would 
run exactly parallel for any considerable distance. The solution 
is, therefore, to trace out several of the reaction bands until he 
finds some which are not parallel with each other. He will 
then get something like Fig. 5, which will make the reactions of 
the two streams perfectly distinct from each other and easily 
understandable. He can then pick out both streams without 
further difficulty. 
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Fig. 5.—Parallel Streams 
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It is hardly likely that it will be necessary to trace out so many 
of the parallels as Ihave shown. I have done it to draw attention 
to the two instances of coinciding parallels. The dowser would 
probably notice the lack of agreement in the parallels as soon as 
he had traced the first three or four. 

It will be noticed that the parallels cross at certain points. 
At these points, as previously mentioned, the reactions will be 
equal to the sum of the two crossing positive reactions. 


The Stream- Band and positive reactions generally 

Few people have noticed that the stream-band is composed, 
not of one reaction only, but of three separate positive reactions, 
a central strong one with a small one on each side. Mr. Maby has 
observed these and calls the small ones * Margin” or” M” bands. 

Each of the M bands has a strength of about a quarter of that 
of the centre one. It is the combination of the three reactions 
which gives the impression of width to the stream-band. Many 
people call it the “ width of the stream.” So far as I can see, 
however, it has no relation to the width of the bed of the stream. 

The dowsing reactions are not instantaneous. They are slow 
and cumulative. If, therefore, these three reactions are crossed 
quickly they will add up and give a total reaction strength approxi- 
mately equal to the sum of the strengths of the individual reactions. 

As an example—if a dowser using a rotating rod approaches 
a stream of, say, 25R. strength. all he gets on the margin is about 
5R., and as soon as he steps forward over the centre of the stream- 
band he will get the remaining 20R. If he goes forward another 
step he gets another 5R., and nothing more until he mects one 
of the minor reactions which I will describe in a later article. 

If. however, he walks straight on to the centre of the stream- 
band he will get 25R., and if he walks straight across all th 
three reactions to the farther M band he will get 30R. 

Fig. 6 may (or may not) make my meaning more intelligible. 











Ground level. 5R. 20R. 5R. 
Fig. 6.—Evample of Stream-band Reactions 


It will be noticed that I grade the reaction strength of streams 
by the sum of two reactions and not by the total of all three, 
My reason for this is that when a reaction is found it is natural 
to mark the central part. This is the strongest reaction and 
the easiest to find, and is also useful as a measuring point. 
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When gauging the strength, and re-checking it. as he does 
frequently, the dowser has merely to step to this mark, so crossing 
only two of the three influences. This may not appear very 
logical, but is convenient. ©The full reaction strength of a 
stream-band if fully crossed is, therefore, always one-fifth more 
than the “nominal” reaction strength used for gauging flow or 
comparing strengths. 

For the sake of clearness I have referred to the stream-band 
reactions only. The reactions of all the main parallels are, 
however, exactly the same. They cach consist of three parts and 
are replicas of the stream-band, except for the fact that they have 
appropriate reductions in streryth according to their distance 
from the stream-band. 

In my experience the distance apart of the M bands is no 
reliable indication of the depth. The parallels are a better guide. 
They are more casily found and measured, and never alter their 
positions under any conditions. 

It is, I think, generally admitted that positive reactions, so 
far as streams are concerned. are exclusively vertical. They 
are also extremely narrow, and certainly do not exceed a very 
few inches in width. I am inclined to think that they are so 
thin as not to be measureable. - In my observation the dowser 
does not feel a positive stream reaction until he is in it or has 
crossed it. 

In order to locate cxactly the line at which a positive reaction 
meets the ground I assume that this line is at that point which 
is under my instep when (using a sensitive rod and advancing 
very slowly. an inch or so at a time) the rod reacts. — This line or 
point will be the same when crossed in either direction. 

With regard to the positive reactions found in connection 
with masses of metal. such as iron gates, &c.. these, as was pointed 
out in a previous article, are not exclusively vertical. The 
influence is felt weakly all round such objects, and it seems to 
surround them very much in the same way as the field of fore¢ 
surrounds a magnet. It appears, however, to be stronger ver- 
tically above them ; for example, if a dowser crosses a suspension 
bridge, where he is almost surrounded by iron, he will feel a strong 
and definite reaction as he passes over cach cross girder. 


The: negative reactions 

These do not greatly affect the normal dowser, but it should, I 
think, be mentioned that the negative infhience is not mercly 
a neutral space in which the rod gives no positive reaction, but is 
an actual force cqual in strength to, but of an opposite kind to, 
the adjoiming positive influence. The main difference is that it 
is spread out and not concentrated into very narrow bands as are 
the positive reactions. 

The movements of ultra-sensitive dowsers are often hard to 
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understand, but it sometimes scems to me that some of them 
are more strongly affected by the negative than by the positive 
reactions. For example, they will sense the presence of a stream 
at some yards away from it, and gradually approach it with the 
rod giving a negative reaction more and more strongly as they 
near the stream. Very few normal dowsers feel the stream until 
they are over it, when they get the positive reaction. 


Lag 

As previously mentioned, the dowsing reactions are not 
instantancous—they are slow, gentle and cumulative. 

When a dowser crosses a stream-band or parallel slowly the 
reaction will appear to be simultaneous with his entering the 
reaction. There is, however, always a certain amount of lag. 
This is clearly seen if he crosses a reaction band quickly. The 
reaction may be delayed until he has gone from three to eight 
paces past the reaction band. Eight paces represent about 
twenty feet or a time lag of about six scconds. On returning in 
the other direction at the same speed he will get the same delay — 
this giving two supposed reaction bands at about forty feet 
apart—whereas the real reaction band is in the middle, as he 
will discover if he crosses the same course slowly. I find that 
lag increases if a stiff insensitive rod is used. 


To be continued 











PART TWO 


AN INSTRUMENT BASED ON THE BOVIS BIOMETRE 


By W. E. BENHAM, B.Sc., F.INST.P. 


Part Il 
WAVELENGTHS ON BIOMETRE 

Note.—Increased experience with the biometre has inereased 
rather than lessened the writer’s respect for Bovis’s instrument, 
despite the criticisms which follow. 

Difficulties in finding any linear relationship between the known 
colour wavelengths and the biometre readings obtained on 
placing colour samples on the terminal led the writer to the 
discovery that Bovis’s calibration of his instrument was defective 
in some way. For Bovis had specifically calibrated bis biometre 
on the basis that 100° Bovis corresponds to middle red (6500 A). 
Now even if we neglect the complication caused by Bovis’s 
direction to read the scale at the left-hand corner of the lozenge, 
an error in calibration is still there. One day the writer decided 
to try the cffect of omitting from the pendulum the colour of 
which a sample was being tested for on the biomctre. In other 
words, instead of using a Bovis pendulum with its brightly 
coloured threads, a plain brown suspension was used. A. probe 
cord having a similar constitution was used, thus climinating 
the brown colour, and the colour sample placed either on the 
terminal or under the probe, it being immaterial. The reading now 
obtained for a red sample was 65 degrees or 13cm., while green 
(5250 A) was found to give 53 degrees or 10.6cem., violet (4100 A) 
41 degrees or 8.2cm. In these readings, for which no lozenge is 
employed, it will be noted that there lies a direct relationship, within 
experimental error, between the measurement in degrees and the 
electromagnetic wavelength. Thus 6500 A is one hundred times the 
number of biometric degrees recorded, as also is 4100 A for violet, 
while green is very close to this. We thus infer that there is 
something spurious about the published figures, and that Bovis 
was led away from the correct relationship by some disturbing 
factor. The fact is of little practical importance at first sight, 
for there is no doubt that a lot of useful medical work is possible 
with the Bovis instrument as it is marketed.’ But it is of con- 
siderable importance from the standpoint of radiesthetic know- 
ledge. The linear relation which has emerged between the 
known colour wavelengths and the biometre colour readings 
suggests that there is something about light which travels at a 
speed of 40 million times the accepted value. Or is it simply the 
longitudinal component of ether vibration, too small for detection 
by ordinary optical apparatus ? 
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Oriter Errors or tire Bovis INsrruMENT 
These arise from a circumstance which may be regarded as 
very peculiar, Bovis has in part realised the importance of 
‘sample climination ” as explained in Part I, for he has certainly 
duplicated the colours of the ~ pendule paradiamagnetique ” by 
including these same colours on the biometre 
(a) by colouring letters of the lozenge, and 
(b) by placing red and blue markings on the base board of 
his medical instrument. 
One would have thought, therefore, that so far as concerns 
interference with the readings one is trying to measure (e.g., 
medical, botanic. &c.) one would at Icast have guarded adc quately 
against trouble with red and blue light. Now. so far as_ the 
medical instrument is concerned, it appears that there may be 
sufficient colour on the instrument for ~ sample climination ” to 
take place. But the writer was using only a small model which 
sovis also supplics. in which the lozenge is stationary and an 
adjustable ruler slides into a sleeving, thus providing an adjust- 
able length. On this instrument only (a) colouring is provided, 
and no other colour markings, execpt for some yellow or black 
for the probe cord. Now when using this instrument the writcr 
found that different readinigs were obtained in some cases according 
to whether the eye was looking at the top half of the lozenge 
(bearing the red ‘lettering) or the lower half (bearing the blue 
lettering). Only so long as red and blue light in sufficient 
quantity was reaching my cyes did I obtain a single physical 
reading, otherwise there were also obtained satellite readings on 
cither side. IT aim absolutely helpless if I close my eyes, and in 
view of considerable smarting sensations in them which occurred 
when J was beginning, [ formed the opinion that they were 
actually channels of the force bemg employed. 

Now it turns out, as a result of all this. that Bovis’s quoted 
range of “physicals ~ for bodily organs in health (120°B_ to 
140°B), corresponds, either to interaction between an imeom- 
pletely climinated red sample and the wanted radiation of the 
organ, or to what I call © minimum-turned-maximum see 
later —but is incorrect when these spurious manifestations are 
eliminated by use of sufficient red on the board. Now the presence 
of satellites may. in some of Bovis’s instruments, be a scious 
source of error, as one may be misled when there is a choice of 
readings instead of only one. For example, one can, on Bovis’s 
own instrument, obtain what I am pleased to call the true 
readings at positions several degrees higher than Bovis quctes. 
In the case of one user of a Bovis medical instrument, the sample 
climination was found to be upset through replacement of the 
red pendulum threads by grey threads, so that this user was 
getting physicals roughly in) accordance with what Bovis 
erroncously recommends ! It is, doubtless, owimg to the presence 
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of * satellites.” or of “inverted minima,” that Bovis has found 
it mn cessary to instruct users to start measuring at 180° Bovis 
for “ physicals ~ and at 160° Bovis for * psychics.” With this 
limitation one is guided to the inverted minimum or else to the 
lower satellite in all except a few cases when errors will occur. 
Provided one could always be sure of measuring the same thing, 
it would not be so important that one is not measuring the true 
reading, for one’s measure would give the necessary guidance 
for medical treatments. The writer has found evidence, however, 
that one will perhaps measure the true reading on one day. 
when the paticnt is ill, and when he is better. the lower satellite 
reading. The result is one is less impressed than one ought to 
be with the paticnt’s improvement. It is hoped, therefore. that 
there will be gencral agreement as to the desirability of providing 
full sample climination. In fairness to Bovis, it is necessary to 
emphasise that he had every intention of doing this, but was 
misled by measurements made when his sample climination 
could not have been adequate. These measurements have been 
taken as the basis of his system. Finally, there is a pitfall which 
one would not normally fall into, but which is again peculiar to 
the use of the red sample on pendulum without adequate sample 
elimination on biometre, Between the true physical reading. 
and certain “ sub-physical ” readings obtainable below 100° Bovis. 
there must be a minimum position (sce Part I). Now the use of 
a red sample on the pendulum has the peculiar property that as 
one approaches fairly close to the minimum, the minimum 
appears to change into a maximum. ,I have convinced myself 
that it is this “~ minimum-turned-maximum ” that is frequently 
(though not invariably) taken as Bovis’s physical rcading. With 
the writcr’s instrument there is full sample climination on the 
board and the minimum (though not needed) is unmistakceable. 


THe Psycnic READING 


The writer has revised his estimate slightly as to the normal 
range of ~ psychics.” Excluding children and mental defectives, 
by far the great majority of people have psychic readings lying 
between 210 and 240 degrecs. A degree in the psychic reading 
counts for quite a lot —the range of intelligence corresponding to 
30 degrees being considerable. Marked ability is characterised 
by readings in excess of 240 degrees. genius by 245 degrecs, out- 
standing genius by 250 degrees and over. The highest * psychic ” 
I have ever measured is 258. with two runners-up at 257. It is 
possible for “psychic” readings to be depressed as through 
illness, so one must be on the watch for this. On the other hand, 
“ psychics *’ may be high simply in virtue of the subject having 
healing radiations about them imparted by a healer or by some 
healing agency. Healing can help the psychic reading up to a 


point, as will prove valuable to mental hygiene. In such cases 
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the physicals and psychics move up together, the interval between 
being constant. and both may reach several hundred, or even two 
or three thousand temporarily. 

On Bovis’s instrument one will probably measure the * minimum 
turned-inmaximum,” for if one starts measuring at 160 degrees 
one will probably cncounter this before reaching the lower 
satellite. Similarly when measuring physicals, though in this 
case not so definitely. The psychic reading is normally weaker 
than the various physicals (see Part I) so that the minimum 
will occur nearer to it than to the physical reading. 

It will be understood that our only reason for speaking in 
terms of Bovis degrees is thatthese are largely in use. Moreover, 
the fact that the true biometre degrees corresponding to colour 
are one-hundredth of the colour wavelength in Angstroms 
suggests that Bovis may have originally based his scale on middle 
red corresponding to 65 degrecs before he introduced either the 
lozenge or sample elimination. There are special reasons why 
the latter mtroduces a spurious reading at 112 degrees (100°B) 
when imperfect. Actually, there is a good case for citing all 
biometre readings in ¢m., which is simply a matter of division 
by 5, when ‘the writer’s degrees (°b) are used, 


REPEATING AND NON-REPEATING READINGS 
A major pitfall is the fact that certain wavclengths(colours and 
sub-physicals for example) are repeated at equally spaced intervals. 
Thus red gives readings at 130°b and at 195°b. as well as at 
65°b. and so on. Fortunately they get weaker as we go up the 
scale. The physicals and psychics appear to be non-repeating, 
and are usually, but not always, unambiguous. 


HEALING 

A typical record obtained on one of the writer's patients 
suffering from enlarged prostate is given, showing progress. The 
writer discovered his powers by means of the biometre in the 
first instance. Treatment. which is by the method of human 
radiations (vide Mrs. Kingsley Tarpey) commenced at a_ time 
when the patient’s doctor had urged an operation, a course most 
distasteful to the patient. The paticnt made a good recovery 
considering his age of 70, but has had a slight relapse lately owing 
to enforced absence from his district. Treatments last some 
30 minutes each. The last one was given on 27th May. 1944, 
and it will be noticed that all treatments were spaced by an 
interval of a week or more. This was too long: had it been 
possible to see the patient more often it would have been possible 
to obviate some of the backsliding that occurred (as at 19/2/44 
and 1/4/44). A reading taken off thumb and hand prints at 
13/11 441s not entered on the graph. The prostate gland measured 
129°b against 132°) on 26th June and 139°) on the 29th 
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April. The improvement lost is thus 10°b against a_ total 
improvement of 23°b effected between 12/12/43 and 29/4/44. 
Steps are being taken to check the relapse by absent 
healing methods, which can be quite effective if employed 
intelligently. There is no doubt whatever that vitality is being 
transferred, “suggestion ” playing only a secondary role. The 
above case has been selected partly because the patient is of a 
particularly sceptical disposition (both by upbringing and vocation) 
and yet now concedes that the writer has been able to do him far 
more good than anything clse he has tried. When it is impossible 
to visit patients something is sent to which healing radiations 
have been transferred. A letter, well rubbed by the healer 
before sending, is quite good. The patient uses this at or near 
the affected area for a time not exceeding one hour or so per 
diem. Evidence of the transference of vitality has been obtained 
in numerous cases where no knowledge of the healing could 
have existed. The claim that healing docs not take place unless 
the subject knows he is reeciving the treatment is false, and is 
merely a result of the erstwhile absence of suitable measuring 
instruments. Without the aid of Bovis’s discoveries, the writer 
would have lacked the confidence to take up radiational healing. 
Other successes include cases of rheumatism and neuritis, and 
sundry nervous and gastric cases. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. H. O. Busby writes as follows from Cowra, N.S.W. : 

“A tricnd sent me a news cutting from Syduev which said that 
Miss Penrose had arrived in Adelaide. South Australia. [picked up 
her direction with a rod. and later, by the same means, decided 
that she had come to Sydney. I wrote to my friend and sug- 
gested that he should try to mect her. Shortly afterwards he 
met a member of one of the Services whose first question was : 
‘Have vou met a Miss Penrose who has just come to Sydney ? 
I will give you her address.’ 

“Another instance: About three vears or so ago I met a country 
man who had cattle grazing in the district. He was interested 
in dowsing. but knew very little about it. I gave him a little 
instruction and information. After returning to his farm, about 
250 miles away. he wrote to me and asked me if I would attempt 
to tell him anything about the water on his farm from this 
distance. Lasked for a plan of the land, giving the North point. 
as well as some point, such as a tree, gateway, &c., as a starting 
point. He sent back a plan giving two points and asked how 
far water was from each. TI marked two streams, a deeper basin 
of water, and remarked that the water appeared to flow to the 
North. He wrote back and said that he and another dowser 
had been over the ground before he had written to me in th 
first instance and had put in two pegs. He reported that I had 
marked both pegs. that another dowscr had told him about the 
basin of water, and the water did flow to the North. I 
have used the same methods in other dircctions. with success. 
I understand, but as they have to do with defence matters I 
cannot give details. I had difficulty in persuading the ~ powers 
that be’ that it was not just moonshine. In one particular 
direction, however, finally notice was taken, and I believe success- 
ful results were obtained. I shall, probably, have to wait until 
the end of the war to find out details. 

“T have often traced foxes through the grass and proved that 
I was correct by hair left on barbed-wire fences and pads on bare 
patches. On one occasion T misscd one lamb of a pair of twins 
among some stud sheep. IT suspected a fox. and picked up a trail 
with the rod and followed it through long dry grass; the trail 
finally ended at the dead lamb obviously killed by the fox, tongue 


torn out. &e. Knowing his usual trail—thcy seem to follow the 
same general one for long periods—I got him later. I could 
quote a number of other instances of a similar nature. I do not 


work on a map. but on my own land, just as though I were trans- 
ported to the actual erca to be cxamincd. This sounds rather 
far fetched, but it werks, and anything undcr the actual site on 
my own land docs not have any cifect on the red. while it repre- 
sents the far-off site. It would sccm that the subjcetive mind 
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does the actual work and the rod is the go-between which brings 
the result into the objective consciousness. I also find the 
<lirection of a person or thing with the rod, and probable distance, 
use a compass for the bearing. then plot the result on a map.” 


The Record of August 25th contained a note to the effect 
that the body of a boy of nine, son of the Rev. 5. W. Deakin, 
Vicar of Woodville. who had been drowned in a clay pit near his 
home, was located at once by a water divincr, after the N.F.S. 
had failed to do so. 


In the Birmingham Mail of August 24th there was a long 
article about a certain Art Hodgetts. a dowser, apparently well 
known in the Black Country. On one occasion he located a 
passage between the crypt of a church and a cottage and stated 
that there was a considerable cavity adjacent to the crypt. 
Years later a hidden room was discovered containing bones and 
remains of clothing. 

* * * * * 


It was noted in the Daily Mail. Daily Herald and Daily Express 
of August 29th that 93-year-old water diviner Lorenzo Jasper 
Barnes, of Grimston, has been cngaged as its water consultant 
by the R.D.C. of Freebridge Lynn, Norfolk. He gave a demon- 
stration to a reporter of the Lynn Advertiser, an account of 
which was printed in their issue of September 8th. 

* * * x * 


There was a picture in the Perthshire Advertiser of October 
1sth of Mrs. Mary Wyllie, of Mintwood, Aberuthven. demon- 
strating two of her methods of dowsing and stating that her 
services had been in demand on both sides of the Border. 

x * x * * 


According to the Rugby Advertiser of September 19th Mr. J. F. 
Shipley, a consulting engineer and Secretary of the Meteorological 
Society, gave a lecture on Water Divining to the Rugby Rotary 
Club, in which he stated that water diviners were successful in 
fifty per cent. of their tests. 

[t would be interesting to know where he obtaincd his statistics, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


107 THoRNBURY Roap, 
‘ IsLEWworTH, MIDDLESEX. 
Dear Colonel Bell. 11th October, 1944 


No doubt many Members have read Mr. Guy Underwood’s 
remarks on dowsing in your September issue. Personally, I 
have found them most interesting, and broadly speaking very 
much to the point. [agree with him that to obtain the necessary 
evidence of the correctness of any dowsing it is necessary to 
sink a shaft or bore in order to confirm and substantiate the 
Dowser’s calculations. One might even go further and say that 
it is necessary to sink two wells, one on the site divined and 
another some distance away where according to the Diviner 
little or no water will be met, otherwise the sceptic can always 
argue that water would have been found in any case. 

I am in the fortunate position of knowing actual results with 
regard to yields of a very considerable number of boreholes, 
although it is not often that two bores are drilled in close proximity. 

One instance, however. impressed itself very forcibly. A bore 
had been drilled to a depth of 150ft. in the Lower Greensand 
and reached the Oxford Clay. No water was found, the hole 
being completely dry. A Diviner was then called in and located 
a spot 50ft. away. The second bore drilled at this site passed 
through exactly similar strata, reaching clay at 150ft., but the 
result was a supply of 1,000 gallons per hour. 

Can any one explain the following: I am quite unable to 
obtain any movement with the usual V twig, but can always get 
reactions using the angle iron rod method, even over very small 
streams. Why this should be so has always puzzled me. 

On several occasions T have endeavoured to work the * Bishop’s 
rule,” but must say that I have never been able to detect the 
so-called “inner parallels’ on cither side of the stream. The 
rods appear only to react over the stream itself. ~ Inner parallels ” 
have no effect. As regards calculating the depth, I cannot say 
that the depth of the stream has any effect on the strength of the 
reaction of the rods. It does not appear to make any difference 
whether the stream is 30ft. or 300ft. below the surface. 

In this connection, I remember one instance when a bore was 
drilled to 350ft. in the Weald Clay. Before the bore was put 
down I was able to detect a slight reaction. This bore was 
located by a well-known Water Diviner, who claimed that a yield 
of at least 10,000 gallons per hour could be obtained at 300ft. 
The actual result was as follows: No water was reached until a 
depth of 350ft. was pencirated, and the supply then proved to 
be only 50 gallons per hour, Probably this is a case where a 
thick bed of clay completely upset the Dowser’s calculations. 
He was quite unaware that the clay formation at this site was 
at least 600ft. thick, 
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I find that a rough calculation of the quantity of water can 
be made by measuring the distance of the reaction across the 
stream, but, even so, the results are not always consistent. Much 
seems to depend on the nature ofthe strata. Thus a stream-band 
reaction on chalk formation, say 10ft. wide, appears to give a much 
greater yield than the same width of reaction over sandstone or 
similar formations. 

I agree with Mr. Underwood in that TI have never had a satis- 
factory explanation as to how the professional Dowser calculates 
depths. I must say that in some instances they have been 
remarkably correct. 

In one case the Dowser stated that water up to 3,000 gallons 
per hour would be found between 240ft. and 250ft. below surface. 
A hole was drilled, and after passing through a thick bed of clay, 
a bed of sand was met at 244ft., and upon testing the well with a 
pump the yield proved to be exactly 3,000 gallons per hour. 

Some years ago I kept several records of the actual resuits 
obtained from boreholes which had been previously divined 
either by professional or amateur Dowsers. The results are 
rather interesting, and were as follows : Number of wells located, 
56. Of these 32 were correct, i.e., the actual results agreed very 
closely with the Dowser’s calculations ; 20 were partly correct, 
that is to say, the results were either considerably less or con- 
siderably more than that calculated ; four were complete failures, 
and in these latter cases constderable quantities of clay were 
present. The sceptic might retort he would have obtained the 
same results Dowser or no Dowser, and it is perhaps difficult to 
refute this argument. 

As mentioned above, it is reaily necessary to drill duplicate 
holes in order to check up accurately in the matter. There are, 
however, many cases where wells have been sunk and abandoned, 
and subsequently the Dowser has been approached and_ the 
results have been satisfactory. 

To sum up, on the whole my view is that the chances of a 
failure can be distinctly diminished if the Dowser is employed, 
but at the same time it is very advisable to study the geology of 
the district and use common sense. 

Yours very truly, 
J. P. LE GRAND 


15th September, 1944 
Dear Colonel Bell. 

Mr. A. A. Cook’s paper on “ Instinct or Radial Waves ” in the 
current Journal is a valuable contribution to the solution of the 
perennial problem of the direction-sense, Tt is much to be 
desired that the Dowser’s ray theory should Be definitely stated, 
seriously investigated, and worked out in its application to the 
innumerable facts authentically recorded. 
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One hesitates to quote the sensational and unscientific 
Lakhovsky. but he is, so far as I know, the only one who in his 
Secret of Life has boldly stated the theory that everything, 
organic or inorganic, emits rays of an infinite variety of wave- 
lengths, most of them imperceptible to unaided human senses, 
but many perceptible to animals and insects specially interested 
inthem, by some means of which we have no knowledge. though 
Lakhovysky claims to have proved that the transverse canals in 
the car of the pigeon are capable of picking up the rays from his 
house-loft. Dr. Julian Huxley dismisses the theory by a dictum 
that there is no known organ capable of picking up rays. As 
everything points to some such power, whether physical or 
mental. we may, I think, make the assumption and endeavour 
to apply the theory to the facts. As a tentative beginning, lect 
us take Mr. Cook’s instance of the cat homing over 50 miles of 
difficult country as typical of the countless recorded instances 
of homing. The cat’s one strong desire is to get back to the 
home and comfort he has been taken away from. ITis home 
basket or favourite chair is still emitting his own rays by 
rémanence. (How long will it do so. three months ?). His 
direction organ or faculty at once picks them up, and he makes 
a bee line for home, constantly guided by the rays. 

The pigeon, liberated 300 miles from home (is there a limit 7) 
circles two or three times sometimes only once picks up his 
own rémanent ray from his home loft. and makes straight for it. 
Ife is liable to accidental interruptions, and does not like flying 
in the dark. According to Lakhovsky, he has been thrown 
out of his course by a powerful transmitting station. but may 
recover it when the station ceases transmitting, or he gets 
sufficiently wide of its influence. 

Pigeon owners who have been notified of the arrival of their 
birds at the wrong place ask thai they shall not be sent back, 
as, once they have lost their way. they are of no more use, 

The instances given by Mr. Cook of animals and birds finding 
water or damp soil at great distances show that they are naturaT 
or intuitive water diviners. and can pick up rays from water as 
well as from their home, as the classic instance of the dog racing 
down the sands to the sea, stopping, scratching and finding 
fresh water. 

Investigation should be made of the way in which the theory 
acts in all the other manifestations of the direction-sense 
migration of birds, caribou and reindeer, the journey of the 
young cuckoo to its unknown parents’ winter home im Africa, 
the brecding trek of the ecls to the Sargosso Seca, the apparently 
insensate journey of the lemmings, the periodic movements of 
salmon and other fish, and the finding of the female moth by 
the male. In cach case, what is the attraction ? What sends 
out the rays ? 
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An American airman who had observed the migration of birds 
found that when their time comes they cheose an air current 
that will take them in the desired direction. If none exists on 
the surface they climb until they find one, and ride il, expanding 
ne energy on active flying. Rays from the desired feeding- 
grounds, and their direction-sense. cnable them te choose the 
right current. 

In the case of moths. it has been shown that the antennac are 
the means of picking up the ray. When cut off, the moth could 
not find his way. 

The bee finds his way from the foraging ground to the hive 
by the ray from the hive, and if this is moved even a few feet, 
he cannot find it. but goes to the place where the hive used to 
be. Wheat sends out the rémanence rays in this case? The 
ground ? Surely not the air, which may be in continual motion. 

The human race would appezr *o have originally possessed the 
direction-sense. but to have lost it. There are, however, well- 
authenticated instances of aboriginals still having it, and being 
able to go straight home through many miles of previously 
unexplored forest. Their children, also, using the practicable 
winding paths through the jungle. always choosing the right one. 
May not the ray theory eventually prove to be the explanation 
of many of the varied activitics of the Dowser— water and metal 
finding. tracing of people alive or dead. &e. ? 

I do hope that Mr. Cook and many other Dowsers who are 
interested will pursue this subject, and remove it from the region 
of vague guesswork to actual detailed investigation of facts of 
which there is no other possible explanation then the ray theory. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR MACDONALD 


Yew Tree House, 
BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 
October 10th. 1944 
The Editor, Radio-Perception 
Dear Sir, 

T have read O. F. Parker’s article on dowsing from photographs 
in the June number with intercst. 

I have found photographs es a preliminery to the location of 
water very useful. 

When I went to Central Arabia to locate watcr, I was shown 
an enlarged photograph of the camp site tekcn from the top of 
a hill. I was shown this while staying at Port Sudan waiting 
for the Khedivial mail steamer. I worked over the photo and 
located one fissure of water only and maikcd it on the photo. 
When I arrived on the site, I worked in the usual way and found 
the fissure which coincided with that on the photo. IT later 
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fixed a hore site on that fissure, which. when carried out. vielded 
a supply of water. Proof positive. 
Yours &c,, H. 1. HALLIDAY 


HAYNES STREET, 
KALAMUNDA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
2nd May, 1944 
Dear Colonel Bell, 
* Displaced Radiations ” 

The following experience of mine may be of interest : In water- 
location this summer I locatcd an only stream of any consequence 
in the corner of a small townsite block ; the part was not cleared 
land, and there were trecs and scrub bushes in the vicinity when 
the boring firm came to work. As the boring firm did not believe 
in Dowsing for certain reasons of their own, and as it was a bit 
awkward to set their plant on the centre of the stream, they 
put the bore down ten feet off the stream’s centre. More out of 
curiosity than anything else. I tried the rod over the original 
stream, and was astonished to find I could get no reactions: 
on trying where the drill was bumping at the borehole, [found I 
could locate the stream’s apparent centre at the borehole, with 
the sidelines on cach side, the same as the original stream. The 
next morning, before the firm commenced boring, I tried over 
the original stream, and found the reactions quite normal. but 
on trying at the borehole the displaced radiations had disappeared. 
only to return again when the boring people started work. 

I had « certain amount of uneasincss frem this expericnee, so I 
took a length of galvanized iron pipe and stepped a few fect 
off a known stream, and started to bump the ground in a similar 
manner to a boring drill. After thiity bumps I testcd the stream, 
and its radiations had disappeared and were found where I was 
bumping. By testing continuously, the radiations could be 
found moving back gradually till they reached their correct 
points on the stream. 

In B.S.D.J. for June, 1939, Miss Evelyn M. Penrose gives 
her experiences, and also mentions Mr. W. W. Hawker 
stating he knew a man who could stop underground water 
from running. and she asks. were the emanations or waves given 
off by the water divertcd ? This was apparcntly done by tappmg 
on the stream. Mr. A. A. Cook. in his boek Radial Detection, 
also mentions diverting the stream’s radiations by hammering 
over the stream, but this is the first I have heard of drawing a 
stream’s radiations away from the stream by bumping in a 
neutral spot. It can quite casily be seen that grave errors 
may occur in working if a dowser happens to be working in 
the vicinity of, say, machinery running with a thumping motion. 
Yours sincerely, A. J, WHEELER 
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SUNNYMEADE, 
9 Forpincton Roap, 
Hicueate, N.6. 
September 24th, 1944 
To the Editor of Radio-Perception 
Dear Sir, 

Congratulations on the September, 44, number ; every article 
interesting. I am surprised that Mr. Cecil Maby is uncertain 
about residual impressions. This is a well-known phenomenon 
to medical practitioners who used Radicsthetic means of testing. 
Abrams’ followers were instructed to disinfect their testing scts 
with a magnet from the residual vibrations of the last patient 
before testing a fresh one. If one has not got a magnet the use 
of one’s hands is effective. 

It has been stated many times that residual vibrations 
remain for a length of time cqual to the time the actual object 
has been in position. For long periods this must be rather 
difficult to prove. For short pcriods, say minutes or hours. 
Mr. Maby can easily satisfy himself with rod or pcndulum, by 
serial numbers if he likes that method, far more easily by using 
actual substances. For instance, this morning I placed a florin. 
a threepenny bit and a penny on my table on marked spots for 
20 minutes. I tested these spots every five minutes with the 
corresponding coin in my left hand. My pendulum gave vigorous 
gyrations at five minutes, at 20 minutes the action was clear 
but feeble. 

In any case, residual vibrations are of importance in medical 
work, and for accurate results disinfection is neccssary. 

Residual vibrations may account for ghosts. seen or felt. 
Certainly hate in a house continued over years leaves an un- 
pleasant atmosphere. A cathedral acquires a different atmosphere 
from a cinema. I could go on and quote numbers of examples of 
this sort of phenomenon. The pendulum is a very delicate 
form of antennac, and by its use one can receive impressions 
perhaps not recognisable with a rod, but surely it is not the 
instrument used as an antenna that is ~ suggestible but rather 
the user. My experience is that it is impossible to make the 
pendulum act contrary to the laws which govern its movements. 

Those laws are entirely due to the user. With me the pendulum 
gyrates clockwise over positive substances ; in Mr. Maby’s hand 
it gyrates anti-clockwise, and we cannot alter this. 

I trust Mr. Maby will forgive this friendly criticism from his 
admirer. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. GUYON RICHARDS 
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